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Yugoslavia  final  estimate  of  1335  corn  crop  placed  at 
119,206,000  "bushels  as  compared  with  202,909,000  bushels  in  1954. 
(International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  April  9,  1936.) 


CORRECTION:     On  page  410  of  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets"  for 
April  6,  1936,  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
should  read:     "United  States  exports  of  ccttcn  (excluding  linters) 
rose  from  3,412,000  Dales  for  the  first  7  months  of  the  1934-35 
crop  year  to  4,633,000  for  the  same  period  of  the  current  crop 
year."     These  and  other  fig-ares  in  that  oaragraph  refer  to  the 
ta.hle  on  page  423. 
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BREAD-  GRAINS 

The  Europe an  bread-grain  si tuation  in  March  a/ 

Generally  improved  demand  and  trading  activit-r  0n  import  markets 
and  very  mild  temperatures  featured  the ' European  wht  •  t  situation  in  March. 
Prices  of  "both  domestic  &"d  foreign  --heat  hold  firm  with  a  strengthening 
tendency  f reqv ently  noted,     The  present- po lit:  cal  situation,  -along  with 
decreasing  imported  and  domestic  stocks',  end,  in  the  case  of  France,  rather 
poor  crop  pr&spe-cts  were  Important  factors  in  improving  the  market  situa- 
tion.   Offerings  by  European  countries,  including  Russia;,  have  practically 
ceased  for  the  present  at  least  and  have  thus  helped  to  establish  a  seller's 
market.    Unless  news  is  received  of  a  very  large  European  crop  or  of  in- 
creased e:piort  surpluses  abroad,  a  fairly  strong  position  seems  likely  to 
be  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  this  season  on  European  wheat  markets. 

March  weather  was  very  mild  over  most  of  Europe,  and  this  favored 
spring  work.     Seeding  operations  were  actively  carried  on,'  especially  in 
the  Danube  Basin,  and  indications  point  toward  a  larger  spring  acreage  than 
is  usual  in  that  region.     Inasmuch  as  fail  seedings  which  represent  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  bread-grain  acreage,  -were  'reduced  in  many 
countries,  there  is  little  possibility  of  larger  spring  plantings  ' 
entirely  offsetting  the  decline  in  winter  acreages.     The  next  few  weeks  will 
be  very  important,  not  only  in  determining  the  acreage  for  harvest,  but  in 
influencing  the  1936  crop  outturn. 

Crop  situation 

The  winter-grain  crops  in  Europe  p.re  now  past  the  normally  inactive 
winter  period,  and  in  most  countries  they  appear  to  be  in  a  generally  satis- 
factory condition.     This  is  particularly  true  of  Central  Europe  and  the 
Danube  Bs.sin.     In  France,  however,  crop  prospects  are  below  average  at 
the  present  time.     Conditions  in  North  Africa,  especially  in  Tunisia,  arc 
again  unfavorable.    Acreage  abandonment  because  of  •  Inter  killing  should 
not  be  very  large  this  year  for  Europe  as  a  whole.     In  a  number  of  countries, 
however,  the  usual  abandonment  may  be  exceeded  as  a  result  of  the  heavy 
rains  and  floods  that  have  occurred;  if  damaged  fields  are  not  replanted, 
lower  yields  may  be  expected  in  the  affected  districts.     The  1936  crop 
outturn  in  Europe  will,  of  course,  be  largely  determined  by  the  weather 
conditions  prevailing  during  the  next  3  or  4-  months. 

a/  Prepared  from  a  report  of  the  Berlin  Office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  based  in  part  on  information  furnished  by  the  offices  in  Paris,  • 
Belgro.de,  and  London. 
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Seedings  of  winter  wheat  pud  winter  rye,  which  normally  represent 
over  90  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  these  grains  in  Europe,  show  a  re- 
duction this  year  as  compared  with  1935.     This  is  particularly  true  of 
wheat  in  France,   Spain,  England  and  Wales,  Rumania,,  the  Baltic  States,  and 
in  Tunisia;   of  rye  in  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  Baltic  States.     Inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  acreage  reduction  was  the  result  of  unfavorable-  weather,  there 
has  '"been  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  producers  to  increase  their 
plantings  if  possible.    Although  the  winter,  except  for  a  part  of  February, 
was  mild  in  temperature  over  most  of  Europe,  there  was  too  much  rain  to 
permit  vary  extensive  field  work  until  in  March.     Spring  seedings  are  now 
proceeding  actively  in  the  Danube  Basin,  and  a.  somewhat  la.rger  than  normal - 
spring  acreage  may  be  planted  there.     In  other  countries,  however,  no  very  • 
significant  increases  in  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  now  seem  likely  unless 
spring  seeding  conditions  should  prove  unusually  favorable. 

Market  situation 

The  European  wheat- import  markets  were  fairly  active  in  March,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  political  situation  and  the  depleted  stocks  of  imported 
and  domestic .wheat*     Some  rather  large  unsold  shipments  of  Australian  wheat, 
however,  appear  to  have  technically  modified  the  otherwise  firm  me.rket 
tendency  for  overseas  wheat.     Import  buying  centered  on  Manitobas,  with  some 
smaller  purchases  of  better-quality  Portuguese  wheat,  o  Id—erro  p  Plates,  and 
Russian  wheat  that  had  been  stored  at  Antwerp.     European  wheat  offerings 
have  now  become  very  much  restricted  and  do  not  seem  likely,  to  play  a  very 
important  role  in  the  supply  situation  for  the  remainder  of  this  season. 
France  has  stopped  exporting  because  of  poor  crop  projects  and  because  the 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  season  is  not  expected  to  be  burdensome. 
Portugal  has  exported  most  of  the  merchantable  surplus,  and  in  Poland  and 
the  Danubian  coixntries  the  relationships  between  domestic  and  export  prices 
are  not  very  favorable  for  export  business.     Some  contingehted  quantities 
of  Hungarian  wheat  are  moving  to  Italy,  but  this  is  not  competitive  with 
other  wheats.     Even  Russian  exports  he.v~  practically  ceased,  for  the  present 
at  lea.st.     It  is  thus  apparent  that  quite  a  number  of  exporters,  hitherto 
supplying  a  considerable  share  of  continental  European ■ requirements,  have 
'recently  dropped  out  of  the  picture,  which  has  tended  to  shift  the  import 
situation  from  a  buyer's  to  a  seller's  market. 

The  total  import  needs  of  21  European  countries  during  the  1935-36 
season  is  roughly  estimated  at  357,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.     Net  imports 
in  1934-35  amounted  to  348,000,000  bushels.     In  order  to  come  up  to  the 
1935-36  estimate,  net  imports  from  March  1  to  July  31,  1936,  will  have  to 
total  150,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  135,000,000  bushels  imported  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1935.     (^hese  figures  exclude  Italy,  inasmuch 
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as  trade  data  are  no  longer  published  for  that  country.)    Present  "prospects 
indicate  that  this  larger  figure  will  be  reached  during  March-July,  al- 
though there  nay' be  important  modifications,  especially  in  individual  coun- 
tries, depending  upon  the  crop  situation  2  or  3  months  from  now,  as  -.veil 
as  the  time  of  harvests.    Late  harvests  in  some  importing  countries  would 
increase  the  1935-35  requirements,  and  early  harvests  might  reduce  them 
somewhat . 

Anong  the  more  important  trade  developments  in  individual  countries 
during  recent  weeks  are  the  shifts  noted  in  France  and  Portugal.  Instead 
of  being  a  net  exporter  this  season,  as  was  indicated  by  the  French  export 
plans,  France  will  be  a  net  importer.    Cn  the  other  hand,  Portugal  has 
become  a  net  exporter.    In  the  Irish  Free  State,  a  larger  crop  outturn  than 
was  estimated  earlier,  along  with  trade  figures  to  date,  have  caused  a  re- 
duction in  the  import  estimate  for  that  country.     Both  Lithuania  and  Poland 
have  exported  more  wheat  than  was  expected,  and  small  upward  revisions  in 
their  export  estimates  have  therefore  been  made.     Export  supplies  now  seem 
almost  exhausted,  so  that  the  seasonal  total  appears  to  have  been  abo^ut 
reached.     Sjnce  the  Swedish  authorities,  contrary  to  previous  expectations, 
released  for  export  auother  900,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  February,  a  further 
upward  revision  ha.s  been  made  for  that  country.    No  significant  changes 
have  been  made  in  deficit  estimates  for  other  countries. 

Government  aid  and  organizational  measures 

Government  aid  or  organized  measures  affecting  the  whea.t  tra.de  of 
Europe  may  be  conveniently  grouped  into  two  classes;  the  first  includes 
those  which  reflect  a  fundamental  development  in  policy  or  control,  and 
the  second  comprises  those  which  are  largely  seasonal  or  routine  regula- 
tion changes. 

Of  the  first  group,  the  most  important  development  during  recent 
months  probably  has  been  the  institution  of  complete  governmental  control 
of  the  -.-Moat  market  in  Italy,  including  the  adoption  of  fixed  prices.  All 
whea.t  supplies,  over  and  above  a  small  allowance  for  personal  consumption 
by  those  having  any  wheat  stocks,  have  been  put  under  the  control  of 
the  Amassi  Collettivi,  and  it  has  been  declared  that  millers  may  buy  only 
from  the  Aviassi.     The  use  of  durum  wheat  also  has  been  further  restricted, 
and  important  changes  in  qualities  produced  are  taking  place. 

Developments  in  France  have  also  been  significant.     The  change  in 
the  application  of  the  wheat  policy  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
month  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  any  wheat  surplus  now  existing  is 
being  carefully  preserved.     This  is  in  contrast  to  efforts  made  during  the 
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winter  to  liquidate  a  large  ay ■"•utity  of  the  country* s  stocks.  Exports, 
denaturing,   and  sales  of-  security  stocks  have  all  "been  stopped,   though  the 
law  supporting,  the  wheat  policy  of  the  past  still  exists.. 

Denmark  is  considering  a. renewal  of  its  sliding  grain-tariff .  la-v-, 
expiring  'August  31,  with  some  ^edifications  which  will  give  in  urease'.'  oro- 
tection  to  prices  of  domestic  barley  through  higher -guiding  prices  for  . 
corn.     It  is  alleged,  but  not  confirmed,    that  a  presentation  of  purchase 
contracts  for  grain  and  applications  for  foreign  exchange  permits  will  be 
required,    in  order  to  enable   ;  overmenta!  direction  of  private  grai:*  pur- 
chases.    Jn  Sweden,   the  existing  agricultural  protection  will  be  prolonged 
for  another  ./ear.  .  -  . 

Tlie  seasonal  and  r.  inor  activities  along  the  line  of  governmental 
aid  and  con:rol  in  G-ermar  r  were  confined  during  march  to  the  asual  routine 
ordinances.     The  multitude;  of  these  ordinances  has  made  trading  ir  creasingly 
difficult,   and  there .are  reports  that  ind: cate  some  simplification  for  the 
ne;g   crop  year.     In  Czechoslovakia,   the  political  parties  have  agreed  to  a 
se\..ral  years'  prolcngatio.    of  trie  grain  monopoly,   possibly  in  a,  somewhat 
re-  —set.  form.    A  reform  of  the  Polish  PZP1.   or  State  Gra.; n  Office,   is  also 
planned,  .  whereby  it  will    ave  the  status  of  a  limited  liability  company  and 
be  able  to  make  intervention  pui chases  of  grain  for  the  S  .-ate,  while  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  tne  Grain  Central  of  the  agricultural  cooperatives.  A 
ret. action  in  the  prices  of  common  bread  in  Austria  is  expected  to  increase 
th-    consumption  of  rye  rather  than  wheat.     The  10-percent  milling  obligation 
for  domestic  wheat  in  Belgium  has  been  abolished,  after  being  successively 
recuced  during  the  winter  in  accordance  with  changing  dome;  tic  supplies. 

So\  iet  Union 

Spring  weather  set  in  at  the  beginning  of  March  in  Crimea,  southern 
Ukraine,  and  the  southern  section  of  Forth  Caucasus.     By  March  20  the  seed- 
ing of  early  spring  cereals  was  reported  completed  in  Crimea  as  well  as  the 
Odessa  and  DnieproeotroTwsk  regions  of  southern  Ukraine,   thus  showing  rapid 
progress.     The  seed  supplies  c     the  collectives  were  reported  f illy  ; "sembled 
by  March  1,   when  they  amounted  to  107  percent  of  requirements,  as  compared 
with  7  02  percent  at  the  same  t  ..ac  a  ,-  ear  ago.     However,   exchange  of  seeds 
by  collectives  to  obtain  pedigree  varieties  for  seeding  is  progressing 
slowly,  wit     only  46  percent  of  the  seeds  exchanged  by  March  1,   and  seed 
fumigation  t $  also  lagging  behind,   even  in  regions  where  sowing  has  begun. 
In  th  .  case  of  tractor  romairs,  85  percent  of  tractors  to  be  repaired  were 
reported  overhauled  by  M:  . ch  10,  as  compared  with  98  percent  in  1935.  The 
absolute  ne.nber  of  overhai  led  tractors,  however,  was  about  05  e-third  above 
that  of  a  year  earlier  (181,000  as  compared  with  136,000).     The  delivery 
of  fuel  to  the,  machine- tractor  stations  is  reported  greatly  behind  plans, 
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which,  in  view  of  the  increased  importance  of  tractors  for  the  success  of 
the  whole  spring  ca&paign,   is  an  "unfavorable  factor.     Financial  difficul- 
ties' aid  considerations  of  the  machine- tractor  stations  and  shortage  of 
containers  are "said  to  be  the  main  reasons  for 'this  situation. 

While  shortage  of  soil  moisture  existing  in  the  steppe  regions  of 
Ukraine- can  now  be  regarded  as  practically  overcome  (largely  as  a  result 
of  good  winter  rains)  the  situation  is  less  favorable  in  the  case  of  Crimea 
and  tne : North  Caucasus.     In  these  sections  a  certain  deficit  of  moisture 
continues.     This  is  apparently  the  case  also  in  the  Volga  area,  though 
winter  conditions  prevailed  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  March  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow.     Owing  to  severe  freezing  weather  in  this  section  of 
the  country  during  the  winter  oeriod,-  the  ground  is  reported  frozen  very 
deep.     It  is  feared  tnat  this  may  reduce  its  capacity  to  absorb  the  moisture, 
from  melting  snow.     In  any  ca.se,   the  situation  in  these  regions  is  such  that 
both  the  winter  seeding s  and  the.  spring  sowing  campaign  nay  be  influenced  un- 
favorably.    Little  winter  wheat  is  grown  in  the  Volga  area  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  spring  wheat  producing  sections  of  the  Union. 

Reports  on  the  conditions  of  winter  crops  are  on  the  whole  still  very 
scarce.     Strong  southeast  winds  at  different  points  of  southern  Ukraine  and 
the  North  Caucasus  in  March,  not  only  dried  up  soil  but  in  some  sections  un- 
covered winter  plants.     The  extent  of  the  damage  done  is  Unknown,  however. 
It  was  reported  from  the  Dnepropetrovsk  region  of  southern  Ukraine  that  the 
thinned-out  and  winter-killed  acreage  constitutes  not  more  thajn.  4  percent. 
In  the  Azov-Black-S'ba  region  80  machine-tractor  stations  reported  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  as  good  or  satisf actor:/.     There  was  mention  of  the  formation 
of  a  rather  thick  layer  of  ice  in  some  of  the  central  rye-growing  regions  of 
the  Union  in  February,   bat  no  complaints  were  received  at  later  dates. 

The  movement  of  wheat  from  the  South-Russian  ports  in  March  was 
small.     Total  Soutn-Russian  shipments  of  wheat  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  through  March  amounted  to  over  29,000,0^0  bushels  this  season  com- 
pared with  less  than  2,000,000  bushels  in  1934-35  and  over  26,000,000 
bushels  in  1933-34.    New  offers  of  wheat  from  the  Soviet  Union  on  conti- 
nental markets  have  been  very  scarce  in  recent  weeks.     It  is  now  a.ssumed  in 
most  quarters  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  further  movement  for  the 
present  at  least,  though  it  is  likely  that 'Russia  still  has  some  stocks  of 
wheat  which  could  be  readily  exported. 

The  Shanghai  wnca.t,  market 

Flour  prices  were  steady  on  the  Shanghai  market  during  the  week 
ended  April  3,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  the  Shanghai  office  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     FlOur  stocks  remained  low  and  demand  continued 
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to  "be  fair.     Upon  the  arrival  of  foreign  wheat  previously  "booked,  the 
Shanghai  mills  increased  their  activity.     A  slight  increase  in  domestic 
wheat  arrivals  was  reported.     In  view  of  the  good  weather  favoring  the  new 
crop,  farmers  were  releasing  small  quantities  of  their  reserve  supplies. 

Australian  wheat  from  New  South  Wales  was  quoted  on  the  Shanghai 
market  at  97  cents  per  bushel,  duty  and  other  landing  charges  included.  Do- 
mestic flour  for  April  delivery  was  102  cents  per  'bag  of  49  pounds,  June  de- 
livery 94. cents;  Australian,   c.i.f.  Hong  Kong,   $3,40  per  "barrel  of  196  pounds. 
Imports  of  flour  into  China  during  February  were  reported  as  follows,  with 
1935  comparisons  in  parentheses:     From  Australia  10.000  barrels  (10,000)  , 
Canada  8,000  (7,000),  United  States  4,000  (28,000),  total  22,000  barrels 
(45,000).     Imports  of  flour  from  July  1,  1935,  to  February  29,  1936,  amounted 
to  238,000  barrels  as  compared  with  573,000  barrels  imported  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1934-35. 

Flour  imports  into  South  Manchuria  during  February,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Consul  r.t  Dairen,  amounted  to  87,000  barrels,  all  from 
Japan.     This  compares  with  434,000  barrels  imported  in  February  1935,  about 
48  percent  of  which  originated  in  Japan  and  52  percent  in  Australia.  Imports 

during  July-February  1935  36  totaled  2,227,000  barrels  as  compared  with 

4,142,000  barrels  in  July-February  1934-35. 


FRUIT,  VEGETABLES ,  AND  NUTS 

United  States apple  export  trends 

The  upward  trend  of  apple  exports  ceased  with  the  1930-31  season 
and  has  been  on  a  decline  since  that  year.     The  chief  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline have  been  the  world-wide  business  depression  and.  the  rapid  increase 
in  trade  barriers  which  began  to  be  felt  about  that  time,     ^he  average  im- 
port duty  levied  on  American  apples  imported  by  European  countries  increased 
from  12  cents  a  bushel  in  the  1930-31  season  to  CO  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
1935-35  season.     In  addition,   import  quotas,   import  license  taxes,  compensa- 
tion arrangements,  a.nd  other  barriers  have  been  established. 

To  some  extent,  the  decline  in  exports  may  be  attributed  to  smaller 
apple  crops  in  the  United  States,     The  total  apple  crop  has  trended  down- 
ward since  about  1914  but  this • redact  ion  has  been  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  abandonment  of  unsatisfactory  orchards  and  the  removal  of  unprofit- 
able varieties.     The  commercial  apple  crop  continued  to  increase  up  to  1926 
but  has  shown  a  marked  decrease  since  1931. 
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There  has  "been  a  change  in  the  seasonal  movement  of  apples  during 
the  last  decade.     In  the  middle  20 's,  apple  exports  during  the  last  half 
of  the  season,  January  to  June,  generally  ranged  from  27  to  43  percent, 
whereas  in  the  last  two  seasons  over  50  percent  of  the  exports  have  been 
made  in  this  period.     This  .tendency  of  apple  exports  to  shift  toward  the 
last  half  of  the  season  is  chiefly  due  to  the  desire  of  foreign  countries 
to  protect  their  own  crops  with  seasonal  duties  which  are  higher  during 
the  first  half  of  the  season,  end  to.  increasing  competition  in  the  earlier 
months  from  homegrown  crops  in  the  various  important  markets.     For  further 
details,  see  F.S./A-445,  "Trends  in  Apple  Exports",  April  9,  1936. 

^ T& sflfri, no  fruit  exports  increase 

The  1935-36  fruit  market,  situation  in  Argentina  is  featured  "by  a 
fruit  crop  larger  than  the  1934-35  crop  in  most  of  the  pre aucing  districts, 
new  measures  adopted  by  the  Argentine  Government  to  encourage  the  domestic 
consumption  of  fruit,  developments  in  respect  to  enlarging  the  foreign  mar- 
ket for  Argentine  fruit  by  trade  agreements,  and  new  refrigeration  facili- 
ties on  ocean  shipments,  according  to  a  report  from  Agricultural  Attache 
P.  0.  Nyhus  at  Buenos  Aires.    A  constantly  increasing  production  of  pears 
is  bringing  about  a  greater  pressure  on  foreign  markets  on  the  part  of 
Argentine  pears.     Significant  amounts  of  pears  were  shipped  to  the  New  York 
market  this  season  for  the  first  time.     Grape  shipments  to  the  United  States 
will  prooablj-  exceed  those  of  la.st  year.     Fruit  growers  are  favored  by  the 
ability  of  exporters  to  soil  their  export  Dills  on  the  free  market,  a  con- 
cession which  is  granted  to  few  producers  of  export  commodities  in  Argentina,. 

Shipments  of  grapes  from  January  1  to  March  1  this  year  amounted  to 
71,00S  boxes  (of  22  pounds)  compared  with  68,325  boxes  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  preceding  season.     Total  shipments  to  the  United 
States  this  season  arc  expected  to  exceed  the  export  figure  of  429,131  boxes 
for  1935.     There  are  lioerrl  supplies  of  melons  this  year  but  few  country 
dealers  are  making  shipments  to  the  United  States  because  of  unsatisfactory 
returns  from  consignments  to  New  York  in  preceding  years.     The  shipment  of 
pears  in  volume  to  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  new  developments  in  the 
export  fruit  trade.    During  1935  the  total  exports  were  3,755  boxes  of  44 
pounds.     In  January  and  February  of  this  year  the  shipments  amounted  to 
14,487  boxes.     Exports  to  the  United  States,  however,  are  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  pear  exports,  but  exporters  and  the  Fruit  Section  of  the 
Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  are  hopeful  for  a  much  larger  pear  market 
in  the  United  States  in  /ature.     See  release  F.S./A-446,   "The  Argentine 
Fresh  Fruit  Export  Season",  April  10,  1936. 
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Chile  ships  more  fresh  fruit  to  United  States  markets 

There  has  "been  a  constant  expansion  in  the  fruit  growing  industry 
in  Chile,   similar  to  the  expansion  in  Argentina,  with  a  tendency  to  a 
greater  diversification  in  fruit  production  than  obtains  in  Argentina, 
according  to  a  report  from  Agricultural  Attache  P.  0.  Uyhus  at  Buenos  Aires. 
A  larger  than  usual  export  movement  to  the  United  States  is  under  way  this 
season.     It  is  reported  that  shipments  of  grapes  will  roach  40,000  to 
50,000  boxes  this  year,  compared  with  20,000  to  25,000  boxes  in  1935.  An 
anticipated  movement  of  10,000  to  15,000  crates  of  melons  is  likewise 
larger  than  last  year.     It  is  stated  that  peaches  and  nectarines  are  being 
shipped  to  the  United  States  in  small  volume  this  year,  probably  for  the 
first  time. 


L IVESTO CE ,  MEAT ,  AND  . WOOL 

Danish  dairy  cattle  situation  improved 

The  systematic  slaughter  of  unprofitable  and  diseased  cows  since 
1932  has  contributed  materially  in  improving  the  economic  position  of  the 
Danish  dairy  industry,  according  to  Agricultural  Commissioner  H.  E.  Rued 
at  Berlin.     The  slaughter  program  has  "been  an  important  factor  in  advanc- 
ing the  price  of  Danish  cattle  and  in  offsetting  somewhat  the  unfavorable 
conditions  developed  prior  to  1932  as  a  result  of  increasing  cattle  numbers, 
production,  and  declining  world  prices  for  butter. 

The  unfavorable  factors  which  preceded  the  current  cattle  slaughter 
program  became  so  serious  in  1932  as  to  force  government  action.     A  sub- 
sidized slaughter  program  was  inaugurated,  with  over  22,000  head  of  old  cows 
being  destroyed  in  1932.     Inadequate  financing  forced  a  reorganization  of 
the  plan  in  1933,  the  main  point  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
tax  on  all  cattle  weighing  more  than  77  pounds  dressed  weight,  slaughtered 
for  domestic  consumption.     Subsequently  the  tax  was  based  upon  a  graduated 
scale  with  the  heavier  animals  bearing  the  heavier  tax.     A  total  of  about 
350,000  head  of  cows  was  destroyed  during  the  3  years  1932-1935. 

Total  cattle  numbers  declined  about  5  percent  from  1932  to  1935. 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  cows  over  1  year  old  amounted  to  5.3  percent. 
During  the  sajne  period,  however,  there  was  an  increase  of  2  percent  in  the 
number  of  calves  under  1  year  old.     The  downward  movement  in  calf  numbers 
reached  its  low  point  in  1933,     The  1935  figures  for  that  class  show  an 
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increase  of  14.3  percent  ever  the  1S33  figures.  This  suggests  a  desirable 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  young  productive  animals  in  the  Danish  dairy 
herds. 


DENI IARK :     Cattle  number,  1929  to  1935 


Classification 

1929 

'  1930  t 

1931  J 

1932 

1933 

1934  : 

1935 

Cows  and  heifers  over  2 
years  which  have  calved.: 

Thou- 
!  sands 

:  Thou- 
:  sands 

Thou- ; 
,  sands 

Thou- • 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

75 
78 

1,  556 

545 
735 

:  73 
:  59 

1,  608 
543 
774 

79  : 
54 

1,676  : 

566  ! 
833 

87 
62  : 

1,739 
582  • 
767 

78 
59 

:  1,770 
542  : 
685 

64 
47 

•1,718 
518 
714 

62 
50 

1,  646 
:  532 
783 

2,  989 

;.3,057 

3,208 

;3, 237 

"3,134 

3,061 

:3,073 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rone. 


Danish  hog  slaughter  smaller  and  prices  higher  in  1935 

Danish  inspected  hog  slaughter  in  1935,  at  4,331,000  head,  was  11.5 
percent  smaller  than  in  1934,  and  44.7  percent  "below  the  high  point  reached 
in  1932,   according  to  Vice  Consul  E.  Gjesing  at  Copenhagen.    Danish  prices 
of  export  bacon  were  higher  during  the  year,  averaging  158.85  krone  per  100 
kilos  ($15.77  per  100  pounds).     The  reduced  output,  however,  brought  the 
total  export  value  of  all  hog  products  down  to  427,000,000  krone  ($93,442,118) 
against  450,600,000  krone  ($101,365,000)  in  1934,   and  484,000,000  krone 
($92,298,800)  in  1933. 

About  34  percent  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  in  1935  were  sent  to  British 
bacon  markets,  as  against  about  81  percent  in  1934.     Shipments  to  Great 
Britain  averaged  about  74,000  hogs  wookly,  against  about  75,000  in  1934, 
and  102,000  weekly  in  1933.    The  shipments  are  governed  by  the  British  im- 
port control  program,  and  form  the  basis  for  the  Danish  hog  marketing  con- 
trol plan.     The  basic  bacon  hog  prices  arc  set  in  accordance  with  British 
bacon  prices,  and  cards  are  issued  periodically  to  cover  the  number  of 
hogs  eligible  to  receive  the  export  price.     In  1935,   cards  were  issued  to 
cover  4,027,000  hogs,  representing  90  percent  of  the  total  inspected 
slaughter  of  hogs. 
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Tiie  1935  production  of  filberts  in  areas  of  commercial  importance 
in  Italy,   Seein,  and  Turkey  is  now  estimated  at  111,500  short  tons  of  un- 
shelled  nuts,   according  to  a  preliminary  report  from  N.  I.  Nielsen,  Agri- 
cultural Attach^  at  Paris.     This  is  well  above  early- season  forecasts  due 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  crop  turned  out  to  he  larger  than 
expected.     The  new  crop  compares  with  99,500  tons  estimated  to  have  been 
produced  in  1934  and  the  6-year  average  for  1929-1934  of  90, '750  tons. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  season  (September  1,  1935),   as  far 
as  can  he  determined,,  approximately  13,500  tons  of  old-crop  unshelled  fil- 
berts were  on  hand.     This  carry-Over,   together  with  the  1935  crop  of  111,500 
tons  brought  the  1935-35  supplies  to  about  125,000  tons.     This  represented 
on  increase  of  13  percent  Over  the  1934-35  supplies  of  110,500  tons  com- 
posed of  the  1934  crop  of  99,500  tons  and  an  estimated  carry-over  of  11,000 
tons. 

Available  information  indicates  that  from • the  opening  ;of  the  current 
season  to  tlie  end  of  February  1936,    Italy,   Spain;  and  Turkey  exported  an 
equivalent  of  88,860  tons  of  filberts  on  an  unshelled  basis.     This  was  an 
increase  of  30  percent  over  the  shipments  made  during  the  corresponding  6- 
month  period  ■  of  1934-35  which  amounted  to  68,245  short  tons.     Since  the 
increase  in  exports'  is  much  greater  than.'  the  increase  in  available  supplies 
this  year,   it  is  "believed  that  on  March  1,  1936,  total  filbert  stocks  in  the 
three  producing  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  were  smaller  than  those 
in  existence  a.  year  earlier. 

A  greater  demand  and  higher  prices  than  those  prevailing'-  last  year 
have  characterized  this  soa-son's  filbert  situation.     Until  such  time  as 
something  definite  can  be  said  about  the  1935  crop  prospects,   it  is  not 
believed  that  any  definite  change  will  take  pla.ee  in  the  price  situation. 

Production  and  -supplies 

In  July  1935  the  combined  1935  production  of  filberts-  on'  an  unshelled 
basis  in  Ita.lv,   Spain,    -and  Turkey  was  forecast  at  96,000  short  tons.  This 
was  subsequently  redueed  to  92,000  tons.     On  the  basis  of  exports  to-date  and 
stocks  reported  available,  however,   it  now  appears  that  this  combined  1935 
filbert  production  approximated'  111,  500  tons.     This  is '12  percent  above  the 
1934  production  and  23  percent  larger  than  the  6-year  average  for  1929-1934. 
Furthermore,   and  with  the  exception  of  1932,  this  was  the  largest'  crop  in 
recent  years. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,    the  1935  filbert  crop  of  Italy  was 
about  15,500  short  tons,   of  which  some  60  percent  was  oroduced  in  the  Naples 
district  and  40  percent  in  Sicily.     For  Italy  a„s  a  whole,   this  is  a  relatively 
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small  crop  as  the  1934  filbert  production  was  estimated  at  26,000  tons 
while  the  6-year  average  for  1929-1934  amounted  to  20,750  tors.     In  Sicily, 
early  season  prospects  were  fairly  good  but  the  rarrs  May  winds  caused  heavy 
damage  which  brought  the  crop  down  to  a  little  less  than  that  of  1934. 
Since  stocks  of  Sicilian  filberts  on  September  1,   1935»vere  small,  the  total 
supplies  were  lovrer  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.     The  real  shortage 
in  the  Italian  filbert  production  was  in  the  Naples  district  where  the  crop 
was  between  40  and  50  percent  below  that  of  1934.     Old-crop  stocks  in  this 
district  were  not  much  of  a  factor  at  the  beginning  of  either  season. 

FILBERTS:     Estimated  production  in  Mediterranean  Basin  countries, 


1929  to  1935 


Italy 

Year  : 

Naples  district 

:      Spain  ; 

:      Turkey  ; 

Total 

and  Sicily 

Snort  tons 

Short  tons 

•   Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1929;  

:  10,000 

:  39,400 

:         10, 600 

50,000 

1930  

:  17,000 

:  10,500 

:  65,000 

93,500 

1931  

:  26,000 

24, 000 

:         37,000  . 

67,000 

1932  

;  .40,000 

:  55,000 

:  56,000 

131,000 

1933  

l             5, 5-00  : 

!  14,000 

;          54, 000 

73,500 

1934  

:           25 , 000 

53,000 

:.  35,500 

99,500 

Average  

:  20,750 

26, 800 

:  43,200 

90,750 

1935  preliminary. . . . 

:  15,500 

:  22,000 

:          74, 000 

:  111,500 

Paris  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


The  1935  filbert  crop  of  Spain  was  also  small,   being  estimated  at 
22,000  tons  or  18  percent  below  the  6-year  average  for  1929-1934.  since 
weather  conditions  were  in  general  favorable,  this  comparatively  light  pro- 
duction was  a  normal  consequence  of  the  heavy  1934  crop.     In  addition  to 
the  38,000  tons  estimated  to  have  been  produced  during  that  year,    there  was 
a  substantial  carry-over  from  the  preceding  season  so  that  supplies  in  1934- 
35  were  very  large.    Although  e:cports  of  Spanish  filberts  during  the  1934-35 
season  were  large,   stocks  available  on  September  lv  1935, were  greater  than 
those  in  existence  on  the  same  date  in  1934.    While  it  is  difficult  to  es- 
timate the  1935-35  total  supplies  of  Spanish  filberts,   it  is  probable  that 
they  were  between  25  and  30  percent  smaller  than  those  of  1934-35. 

Official  production  stati sties  are  lacking  but  according  to  the  tro.de 
the  1935  Turkisn  filbert  crop  was  the  largest  in  recent  years,  being  esti- 
mated at  74,0j0  tons  compared  with  the  1934  estimated  production  of  35,500 
tons.  Old-crop  stocks  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  1934  and  1935  seasons 
were  not  of  great  importance  so  that  total  available  supplies  during  these 
2  years  were  represented  by  the  quantities  produced. 
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Exports 

Because  of  the  suspension  of  publication  of  official  trade  statistics 
in  Turkey  and  Italy,   it  is  necessary  to  use  as  a  basis  the  trade  estimates 


of  shipments  and  the 
suming  countries. 


official  imoort  statistics  of 


most  important  con- 


It  is  estimated  that  during  the  6-month  period  September  1,   1935,  to 
February  29,   1936,   Italy  exported  about  10,000  tons  of  unshelled  filberts 
and  1,4-00  tons  of  the  shelled  product.     Combined  on  an.  unshelled  basis,  these 
exports  amounted  to  about  13,030  tons  as  compared  with  some  21,400  tons  ex- 
porteu  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1934-35,   a  decrease  of  about  40 
percent.     This  decrease  in  exports,   however,   is  not  far  out  of  line  with 
the  difference  in  available  supplies  during  the  two  seasons,  indicating 
that  the  Italian  filbert  export  trade  has  not  been  hampered  by  political 
disturbances.     Exports  in  1934-35  for  the  complete  season  were  37  percent 
above  the  average  for  the  seasons  1929-30  to  1933-34,  which  stood  at  17,277 
short  tons.     The  overage  indicated  includes  the  unusually  low  export  season 
1933-34,  when  the  outward  movement  was  less  than  half  of  the  1934-35  figure, 
and  considerably  smaller  than  the  exports  of  other  recent 'years.  Average 
experts  from  Italy  and  Spain  have  been  about  equal  since  1929-30,   and  have 
been  about  54  percent  smaller  than  exports  from  Turkey. 

FILBERTS:     Exports  from  Mediterranean  Basin  countries, 

1929-30  to  1935-36 

 ( Un  sh  e  1 1  e  d  bag  is)  '  


Year 

I       Italy  , 

Spain 

Turkey 

\  Total 

:   Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

Snort  tons 

:  -Short  tons 

r  29,728 

:  9,815 

:  52,943 

1930-31  

:           6, 441 

:  63,048 

83,731 

1931-32  

:  15,614- 

33,917 

70, 366 

1932-33  

:          13, 483 

50,000 

92,780 

1933-34  

:  13,415 

48,900 

:  76,678 

:  26,898 

34,  500 

85, 007 

18, 597 

40, 030 

76, 918 

To  end  of  February 

1934-35  

15, 696 

31,150  : 

68,  245 

1935-36  

17,280  : 

qJ  58,500  : 

86, 360 

Paris  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Shelling  ratio  Italy  and  Spain 
2.2  to  1,   Turkey  2.5  to  1. 

a/  Since  official  trade  statistics  are  lacking  for  Italy  and  Turkey,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  estimate  shi pment s. 
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Exports  of  Spanish  filberts  during  the  6-month  oeriod  September  1, 
1S35,   to  February  29,  1036,  amounted  to  5,900  tons  of  the  shelled  product 
and  4,300  tens  of  unshelled.     The  combined  exports  on  an  unshelled  "basis 
amounted  to  an  equivalent  of  17,280  tons  of  10  percent  more  than  were 
shipped  during  the  sane  period  of  the  preceding  season. 

;  Total  supplies  of  filberts  for  the. current  season  in  Turkey  were 
unusually  heavy  and  about  twice  what  they  were  for  the  1934-35  season.  In 
lino  with  this,  exports  have  also  "been  large.    As  far  as  can  be  determined, 
exports  of  Turkish  filberts  during  the  6-month  period  September  1,   1935,  to 
February  22,  1936,   amounted  to  20,000  tons  of  the  shelled  product  and  about 
3,500-  tons  of  unshelled.     The  combined  experts  on  an  unshelled  basis  amounted 
to  58,500  tons,  or  88  percent  more  than  wore  exported  during  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  season.     In  spite  of  the.se  heavy  shipnents,  however,  filbert 
stocks  were  still  quite  large  on  March  1,   1936,   and  while  a  good  portion  of 
these  will  no  doubt  be  exported  before  September  1,   it  is  expected  that 
Turkey  will  open  the  now  season  with  some  old~crop  nuts  on  hand. 

prices- 

•    The  first  half  of  the  193.5-36  season  has  been  unusual  in  that  the 
important  consuming  countries  bought  substantially  more  filberts  at  higher 
ericas  than  they  did  in  the  first  half  of  1934*-35.     Such  a  situation  was  not 
entirely  expected  in  view  of  existing  trade  restrictions  and  the'  application 
of  sanctions  against  Italy  by  the  majority  of  the  European  countries.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  the  1935  crop  was  exceptionally  large  in  Turkey  and 
somewhat  smaller  in  both  Italy  and  Spain  wa.s  perhaps,   in  some  measure,  re- 
sponsible since  the  C-er man-Turkish  clearing  agreement  facilitates  particu- 
larly the  sale  of  Turkish  agricultural  products  to  Germany.     It  is  believed 
that  during  the  first  half  of  the  1935-35  season  Germany  imported  more  fil- 
berts than  ever  before  in  a  similar  period.     Had  the  large  supplies  been  in 
Italy  .and  Spain  instead  of  in  Turkey,  however,   it  is  likely  that  Germany's 
purchases  would  have  been  somewhat  smaller,  due  to  the  lack  of  clearing 
agreements  between  these  two  countries  and  Germany. 

Part  of  the  increase  in  the  world  demand  for  filberts,  however,  is 
probably  due  to  improved  economic  conditions  as  both  England  and  the  United 
States,  where  trade  in  nuts  is  not  restricted  beyond  the  tariff,  took 
larger  quantities.    The  United  States  normally  buys  practically  all  of  its 
requirements  of  foreign  unshelled  filberts  from  the  Naples  district,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  reduced  supplies  in  that  district 
and  the  somewhat  higher  prices,  American  purchases  from  September  1  to 
December  31,   1935,  were  sligntly  larger  than  thosu  of  the  same  period  in  the 
preceding  season. 
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THE  FILBERT  SITUATION  IK  THE  ivIED I TEtSAl^EAN  BASIN  COUNTRIES,  CONT'D 


FILBERTS:     Imports  into  the  United  States  from  specified  countries, 


croo  years  1920-2S  tc  1935- 


36 


Year 


UN SHELLED 
1923-29  

1929-  30  

1930-  31  

1931-  32  

1932-  33  , 

1933-  34  , 

1934-  35.  , 

S  ep  t  enib  er-D  e  c  emb  or 

1934-  35  , 

1935-  36   , 

•  SHELLED 

1923-29  

1929-  30  >  , 

1930-  31  

1931-  32  

1932-  33  

1933-  34  

1934-  35  

September-December 

1934-  35  

1935-  36  


b  i  •  o'c  em  o 

.1  ~  JUlgUSTi 

Spain 

hT ance 

Turkey 

Other  s 

rp  r>  + 1 1 

bnor  z 

bnor  z 

biiorL  : 

Shor  t 

biiOrt 

Short 

tons 

:  tons 

:  tons  : 

tons 

:  tons 

:  tons 

314 

:  103 

:  5,104  : 

g 

op 

!     5 , 532 

396 

:  43 

.  1,900  : 

_ 

81 

2,  420 

211 

:     ■  67 

2,256  : 

411 

!  52 

2,997 

37 

>  — 

.  3,003  : 

„ 

»  _ 

3,040 

42 

«  _ 

O    QQ"7  • 
O , VO 1  . 

22 

3,051 

470 

• 

:  .   719  .: 

08 

:  23 

.1,300 

24 

.  1,173  : 

7 

1,  208 

18 

1,100  : 

7 

0 

1, 125 

374 

1,277  : 

16 

16  • 

1,683 

970 

487 

■  344  : 

828 

:  138 

2,767 

1,  329 

:  86 

362  : 

299 

37 

2,113 

17 

166 

173  : 

1,772 

230 

2,358 

213  . 

48 

173  : 

777  ; 

4  : 

a/1,253 

133  . 

22  : 

168  : 

1,227  . 

4 

1,  554 

221  . 

8 

20  : 

750  : 

n 

o  • 

1,002  i 

319  : 

20 

235  : 

447 

3 

b/1,035 

73  . 

5  . 

93  : 

274  : 

3  : 

448 

106 

4  : 

102  : 

250  • 

3 

465 

raris  oiiice,   .Forexgn  Agricultural  borvicc. 

oj  Includes  38  tons  from  Russia.     b/  Includes  11  tons  from  Russia. 

FILBERTS:  Price  per  pound  of  specified  varieties  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
 March  4,   1935,   with  comparisons  _____  


1934 

CrOTD 

1935  crop 

Classification 

Sept. 

,  Dec. 

•Sept. 

:  Doe.: 

Jan. 

Feb. 

:  Mar. 

8 

:  12 

10 

:  10 

:  27 

:  26 

:  4 

UN SHELLED 

Cents 

:  Cents 

:  Cent s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Italy 

Sicily, 

average  quality  

6.8 

:  7.9: 

10.  5 

7.6 

.  7.5 

Naples, 

Long  Selected.  

7.3 

:  9.3. 

10.4 

:  9.9 

11.7 

:  11.7 

Spain,   current  quality  

6.5 

:  7.3 

7.8 

:  8.7 

8.7 

•  3.7 

:  8.7 

SHELLED 

Spain,   Selected  (Prima)  

14.5 

:  16.8 

•  20.0 

19.7 

:  20.4 

.  20.2 

Paris  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Sorv 


ce.     Prices  quoted  c.i.f.  New  York 


and  converted  from  lire  and  shillings  at  the  rate  on  the  day  of  the  quotation. 
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THE  POSITION: -OF  SILK  IK  WITED  STATES- JAPANESE  TRADE  a/ 

Introduct  ion 

This  study  presents  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  factors  affecting 
the  price  of  raw  silk  in  the  United  States  and  the  significance  of  the 
silk-price  situation  to  American-Japanese  trade  relations.    Raw  silk  and 
raw  cotton  have  "been  the  main stays  in  the  trade  "between  the  two  countries. 
During  the  past  decade  the  United  States  purchased  over  90  percent  of  the 
total  Japanese  raw-silk  exports,    prior  to  1933  these  accounted  for  about 
SO  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  United  States  imports  from  Japan. 

Since  raw  silk  represents  such  a  large  "oart  of  Japanese  exports  to 
the  United  States,   it  is  clear  that  cnanges  in  the  value  of  these  exports 
have  an  important  bearing  on  Japanese  purchasing  power  for  American  prod- 
ucts, of  which  cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important.     Japan  has  -steadily 
risen  to  the  position  of  the  principal  consumer  of  American  raw  cotton, 
talcing  over  25  percent  of  our  cotton  exports  during  the  last  3  years.  Tne 
average  annual  value  of  these  cotton  shipments  represented  55  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  United  States  experts  to  Japan. 

Historically,   the  United  States  has  had  a  passive  (unfavorable)  mer- 
chandise trade  balance  with  Japan.     The  collapse  of  silk  prices  during  tne 
last  5  years,  however,   served  as  the  principal  factor  in  reversing  this 
passive  to  an  active  (favorable)  balance.    Any  substantial  increase  in  tne 
value  of  American  raw  silk  imports  would  tend  to  shift  tne  balance  in  favor 
of  Japan.     Continued  low  prices  for  silk,   on  the  other  hand,  would  tend  to 
maintain  a  balance  unfavorable  to  Japan,   thus  tending  either  to  increa.se 
the  pressure  of  other  Japanese  goods  on  the  American  market  or  to  diminish 
greatly  our  exports  to  Japan.     The  analysis  of  the  relationship  "between 
silk  prices,   silk  consumption,  rayon  competition,   and  economic  conditions 
in  the  United  States,   indicates,  however,   that  the  value  of  silk  imports 
into  the  United  States  during  1936-1937  will  be  substantially  above  that 
of  the  immedia.tely  preceding  years.     It  also  indicates  that  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  silk  imports  may  be  sufficient  to  result  in  a  balance  of  trade 
favorable  to  Japan. 

Japanese  silk  -production  and  con  sump  ticn 

Japan  accounts  for  the  greater  portion  of  rav/  silk  produced  in  the 
world;  during  the  period  1929-1934  the  country's  average  annual  production 
amounted  to  73  percent  of  the  world's  total.    For  the  last  40  years  the 
production  of  raw  silk  in  Japan  has  been  steadily  increasing.     Japan's  pro- 
duction during  the  pre-war  ,-eriod  1909-1SI3  amounted  to  an  average  of 
28,000,000  pounds  per  year/   The  output  during  the  1920-1924  period  averaged 
54,003,000  pounds  per  year.     The  output  and  domestic  consumption  since  then 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 

a/  Prepared  by  0.  1.  Dawson,  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,   and  T7. 
Lade j in sky,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  ' SILK  IE-UNITED  STATES- JAPANESE  TRADE,  CONT'D 
SILK  (RAW):     Production  and  consumption  in  JaPan,  1924-1934 


Year 


Production 


!  on  sumo  t  ioi 


[ill  ion 


1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934, 


pounds 
68 
76 
31 
37 
93 
94 
96 
95 
94 
8 


CUltUTi 


and  Forestry 


Amount  

Million  pounds 

17 

15 

.  .  19 
13 
22 
23 
28 
29 
33 


Share  of  production 


Percent 

OP  "X 

18.5 

,  22.0 
19.3 
23.4 
24.0 
29.4 
30.8 
33.6 


Cora-oiled  from  the  "Statistical  Abstract"  of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Agri- 

xnd  " Oriental  Economist",   June,  1935. 


Until  1929  the  domestic  market  absorbed  around  17,000,000  pounds  of 
silk  annually,  but  since  that  year  domestic  consumption  has  increased  sharply 
reaching  a  total  of  33,000,000  in  1934.     The  share  of  Japanese  silk  exports 
during  1925-1929  decreased  from  an  annual  average  of  30  percent  to  66.5  per- 
cent in  1934.     It  is  to  "be  noted,  however,   that  not  all  of  the  expanding  raw-, 
silk  consumption  at  home  represented  enlarged  domestic  demand  for  finished 
silk  goods,    since  much  of  what  is  accounted  for  under "home  consumption"  is 
manufactured  into  silk  fabrics  and  exported. 

Value  of 


■Japanese  raw  silk  exports,  which  reached  their  peak  in  1929,  have 
since  declined.     But,   considering  the  severity  of  the  depression,    the  falling, 
off  in  the  volume  of  exports  was  not  pronounced. ,   In  1934  it  was  only  13  per- 
cent below  the  1929  exports.     Quantitatively  then,   the  raw  silk  exports  have 
kept  up  well,   but  the  decline  in  value  has  been  disastrous  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures. 


SILK  (RA¥)i    Exports  from  Japan,  1924-1935 


rear 

Quant  i  ty 

Value 

Million  pounds 

Million  yen 

1924-1928  average  

61 

755 

1929   

77  : 

781 

1930  

63 

'417 

1931  

74 

355 

1932  

73 

382 

63 

391 

1934  ■  

67 

237 

54 

265 

Compiled  from  official  Japanese  sources  and  records  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  SILK  IN  UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE  TRADE,  CONT'D 

The  decline  in  value  set  in  during  the  season  of  1929-30.  Prior 
to  that  tiie  export  value  of  Japanese  raw  silk  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  national  economy  that  the  country  "paid  its  way  internation- 
ally with  raw  silk."    Today  this  no  longer  holds  true,   since  during  the 
last  5  years  the  value  of  Japanese  silk  experts  has  proved  incapable  of 
maintaining  itself  on  the  pre-1930  level.     The  following  table  shows  how 
the  role  of  silk  in  Japan's  export  trade  has  changed. 

SILK  (RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED ) :     Share  in  total  value 
of  Japanese  exports,  1329-1934 


:  Percentage  rPercentage  of  silk, 

Year                          :  of  :  raw  and 

 :  raw  silk  ;  manuf actured 

:  Percent  ;  Percent 

1929  :  27.0  :  44.0 

1930  :  29.0  :  33.3 

1931  ,  :  31.2  :  35.0 

1932  :  27.4  :  31.0 

1933  :  21.1  :  24.5 

1934  :  13.0  :  17.0 


Compiled  from  "The  Japan  Advertiser",  Annual  Review,  1934-1935. 

These  figures  indicate  that,  while  in  1929  raw  silk  accounted  for 
27  percent  of  total  Japanese  exports,   in  1934  the  share  had  fallen  to  13 
percent.     When  raw  silk  and  raw-silk  fabric  exports  are  combined,  they 
show  a  decline  from  44  percent  of  total  value  in  1929  to  only  17  percent 
in  1934.     Tais  decline  xias  been  compensated  oartly  by  an  increase  in  other 
exports,   such  as  cotton  cloth  which,   in  1934,  accounted  for  23  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  Japanese  exports.     When  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
Japanese  raw-silk  exoorts  is  regarded  solely  from  tile  point  of  view  of 
foreign  trade  as  a  whole,   tne  decrease  has  its  advantages,   since  it  has 
reduced  Japan's  dependence  upon  the  sale  of  a  single  commodity.     On  the 
otner  hand,  when  the  same  development  is  viewed  against  the  background  of 
Japan's  agricultural  economy,   it  may  be  agreed  that  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  silk  exports  spelled  disaster  to  some  40  percent  of  the  farm 
population. 

Distribution  of  raw  six*.   ::coorts  - 


3y  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Japanese  silk  exports  goes  to  the 
United  States,  as  shown  in  the  tabulation  on  the  following  page,  which 
gives  the  percentage  of  silk  exports  taken  by  each  importing  country. 
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THE  POSITION  OP  SILK  IN  UNITED  STATE S- JAPANESE  TRADE,  CONT'D 
SILK  (EAT7) :     Percentage  distribution  of  Japanese  exports,  1929-1934 


Year  "United  States'   Canada  '*  Prance  '  England'  Other     '  Total 


:      Percent  :  Percent :  Percent :  Percent ;  Percent :  Fercent 

1929  :  96.7  :  0.7":  1.7  •  0.5  :  0.4  :  100 

1930  ;  95.7  j  0.9  :  1.9  :  0.7  :  0.8  :  100 

1931  :  96.ii  :  0*5  :  1.4  :  1.3  :  .7  :  100 

1932  :  94*2  :  0.3':  1.9  :  2.4:  1.2  :.  ICO 

1933..'  •  91.0  :  -     :  3.9  :  3.7  :  1.4  :  100 

1934. .......  U.i  83.5  !  -     :  7*0  :  5.1  :  4.4  :  100 


Compiled  from  official   Taoanese  sources* 

Raw  silk  exports  to  the  United  States  have  been  decreasing  since  the 
peak  of  1929.    Conversely,   shipments  to  Europe  have  increased,  especially 
since  1932.     The  increased  volume  of  shipments  to  Europe  is  looked  upon, 
however,   as  a  temporary  phenomenon,   and  it  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  re- 
duced cost  of  Japanese  raw  silk  in  terras  of  world  currencies,   due  to  altered 
foreign  exchange  conditions.     In  the  face  of  .a -depreciated  yen  currency,  silk 
producers  of  Italy  and  Spain  have  found  it  hard  to  compete  with.  Japanese  silk. 
Chinese  raw  silk,   once  a  close  rival  of  Japanese-,  •  has  been  for  the  time  being 
practically  wiped  out  as  an  export  product, .  sub jected  as  it  has  been  to  ad- 
verse effects  of  a  cheap  yen,   sharp  fluctuations  of  the  silver  exchange,  and 
a  declining  agricultural  technique.  .  • 

The  United  States  and  Japanese  silk 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  raw  silk 
industry  in  Japan  was  the  enormous  American  demand  for  silk.    During  the 
period  1916-1929,   the  yearly  snipments  of  silk  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  almost  95  percent  of  the  total  Japanese  silk  shipped  abroad.     In  the 
years  of  depression,   the  United  States  still  accounted  for  almost  90  oercent 
of  Japan's  total  silk  exports.     The  following  table  shows  the  source  of  the 
United  States  silk  imports. 

SILK  (RAW):     Imports  into  the  United  States  by  country  of  origin, 


1926-1934 


Year 

*  Japanese 

•  Chinese 

•  European 

j  Total 

: Japanese  share 
of  total 

:  Mil'  '  on 

Million 

'  Million 

Million 

:  Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

nounds 

1926  

•  p. 

:  1.4 

10.5  ri 

64.7 

:  61.9 

1927  

■                        "1  O 

.  6 

11.6 

74.0 

:  83.5 

1928:  

.8 

10.5 

75.4 

85.0 

1929  

2.4 

14.9 

87.1 

80.1 

1930  

'  .  3.9 

q  q 

73.7 

81.3 

1931  

4.5 

9.8  . 

'  83.8 

82.9 

1932  

1933  

2.4 
3.3  : 

2.5  - 
'3.8  ; 

74.0 
67.3  ' 

93.4 
89.5 

1934  

.3  :  : 

1.1  : 

56.4  : 

97.5 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  POSIT IOIT  OF  SILK  IK  UNITED  STATES- JAPAHESE  TFJLDE,  CONT'D 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  silk  from- $5.10  per  pound  in  1929  to 
$1.30  in  1S34  was  reflected  in  the  total  value  of  the  United  States  silk 
imports  since  1929  as  illust rated  in  the  following  table. 


SILK  (RAT7) :  Value  of  ."United  States  impor  ts  froq  -j  apan 
   _       :  ;  1923^1954  


: 

Total 

:     Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

356.0  ; 

; '  427.0 

193  J  

221  ..4 

263.0 

. :  163.0 

191.2 

1S32  

10G.0  ; 

113.8 

.:  91.6 

102.5 

]  934  

.:  69.8 

71.7 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 

the  United  States. 

In  1929,  when  the  value  of  the  Japanese  silk  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $356,000,000,  the  quantity  was  nearly  70,000,000  pounds, 
and  in  1931  when  the  value  of  the  exports  was  down  to  $163,000,000,  the 
volume  was  practically  the  sane  as  that  of  1929.    At  the  sane  time  the  gold 
standard  was  maintained  both  in  the  United  States  and  Japan.     In  1932,  when 
the  yen  went  off  tao  gold  standard  and  fell  sharply  in  relation  to  the 
dollar,  the  price  of  silk  during  the  next  few  months  was  almost  double  the 
price  in  1931.    When,  as  a  result  of  this  increas-j,  however,   the  demand  for 
silk  in  the  United  States  fell  off,   the  price  declined  sharply  in  terms  of 
dollars  to  almost  the  same  price  in  yen  as  before  Japan  went  off  the  gold 
standard. 

The  trade  in  cotton  and  silk 

The  trade  between  the  two  countries  consists  chiefly  of  raw  cotton, 
which  represented  the  greater  part  of  the  total  American  exports  to  Japan, 
and  of  raw  silk,  representing  the  principal  item  in  the  United  States  im- 
ports from  Japan.     Prior  to  1933,   the  value  of  Japanese  raw  silk  imports 
accounted  for  about  80  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  United  States  im- 
ports from  Jaoon.    With  tne  decline  of  silk  prices  following  the  sharp  breaks 
of  1930  and  1931,   tic  dollar  value  cf  silk  in  the  total  American  imports  from 
Japan  declined  in  1933,   1934,  end  1<53§  to  71,  53,  and  <~C  percent,  respectively. 
The  value  of  American  cotton  exports  to  Japan  during  1933,  1934,  and  1935  ac- 
counted for  61,  53,  and  43  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  to  Japan 
for  tho  respective  years. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  trade  in  those  two  commodities  during 
the  period  1932-1S34  was  that,  waereas  Japanese  silk  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  record  low  price  levels,  the  price  of  American  cotton  marketed  in 
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THE  POSITION  OF  SILK  II!  UI7ITED  S TATE S— JAPAITE SE  TRADE,  CONT'D 

Japan  showed  a  considerable  recover;".     Tnis  enabled  the  United  States  to 
buy  in  19.12  practically  the  same  amount  of  Japanese  raw  silk  as  in  1929. 
With  silk  prices  having  a]. ready  reached  low  levels  in  1932,   the  same 
trend  on  a  smaller  scale,  continued  through  1933  and  1934.     In  the  case 
of  cotton  the  opposite  trend  took  place.     In  1932,  Japan  paid  $86,000,000 
for  2,249,000  bales  of  American  cotton,   while  in  1934  the  value  of  the 
1,737,000  bales  imported  amounted  to  $112,000,000.     Japan's  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States  improved  considerably  in  1935,   chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  American  cotton  during  the  year  remained  at  about 
the  1934  level,  with  consumption  declining  about  8  percent,  while  the  silk 
price  rose-;  from  a  low  of  $1.35  per  pound  in  the  middle  of  the  year  to 
around  $2.00  per  pound  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  with  an  increase  in  son- 
sumption  of  about  10  percent.  •   

United  States-Japan  trade  balance  ■  •  ■  ■ 

Japan's  passive  (unfavorable)  balance  with  the  world  as  a  who-le 
declined  from  an  average  of  203,000, 000  and  122,000,000  yen  during  the 
period-,  .1925-1927  and  1928-1930,  respectively,   to  an  average  of  62,000,000 
yen  during  1932-1934.     But  considering  Japan's  balance  with  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  separately,   it  is  noted  that,  while  prior 
to  1932  Japan  had  an  active  (favorable )  balance  with  the  former  and  a 
passive  with  the  latter,    the  situation  has  been  reversed  since  1932.  Dur- 
int  the  years  1932,   1933,   and  1934,   Japan's  passive  balance  with  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $90,000,   $14,900,000,   and  $92,000,000,  respectively. 

This  reversal  in  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  may 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  silk  in  recent  years. 
In  1935  Japan's  passive  balance  with  the  United  States  declined  to  $51,000,000. 
The  main  factors  in  this  case  seem  to  be  a  decline  in  the  value  of  cotton 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  an  incrca.se  in  the  exports  of  silk  to 
the  United  States,   coincident  with  a.  rise  in  the  price  of  silk  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year .     It  is  likely  that  in  1936  Japan's  passive  balance 
will  decline  still  further  to  around  $25,000,000.     This  estimate  rests  on 
our  study,   indicating  that  the  present  silk  prices  will  hold  through  1936 
and  that  consumption  of  Japanese  silk  in  the  United  States  will  remain  around 
the  1935  level .    Assuming  that  the  1935  Japanese  cotton  imports  from  the 
United  States  will  equal  the  1935  volume,   and  that  there  will  be  no  material 
change  in  other  items  of  trade,    the  value  of  Japanese  exports  to  the  United 
States  Will  increase  by  some  $25,000,000  even  if  silk  should  sell,   not  at 
$2.00  as  was  the  case  towards  the  end  of  1935,   but  at  an  average  of  $1.80 
per  pound.     The  tra.de  balance  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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THE  POSITI01T  OF  SILK  IH-tnTITED  STATES-JAPAliESE  TPADS,  COITTID 
U1TITSD  STATES;     Trade  with  Japan,  averse-  1924-1928,   annual  1930-1935 


It  cm 


Exports  to 

Japan  

Imports  from 

Japan  

Balance  

Cotton  exports 
Silk  import s. . , 
Cotton 

exports  

Silk 

imports  


Unit 


Million 
do  lira's 

ii 
ii 
ii 
A 

1,000 
Dales 
1 , 000 
oounds 


1924- 
1926 
average 


257.3 

382.3 
-125.0 


1930 


154.  6 

279.0 
-114.4 
65.9 
221.5 

£59 

59,918 


1931 


155.7 

206.3 
-50.6 
79.7 
163.1 

1,744 

69,925 


1932 


134.9 

134.  0 
+  .9 
85.9 
106.2 

2,249 

69,137 


1933 


143.3 

128.4 
+14.9 
86.7 
91.7 

1,814 

=0,213 


1934 


210.4 

118.0 
+92.4 
112.2 
69.8 

1,737 

57, 989 


1935 


202.5 

151.3 
+51.2 
98.6 
90.0 

1,518 

63,800 


Compiled  fron  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  outlook  for  silk 

An  analysis  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Japanese  silk  industry 
in  recent  years,  and  of  the  elements  affecting  United  States  imports  of 
Japanese  silk,  lead  to  the  following  main  conclusions  concerning  the  pros- 
pects for  1936  and  subsequent  years. 

(1)  Consumption  of  silk  would  decline  if  the  price  should  advance 
above  a  certain  level;  with  on  equal  decline  in  price,  however,   there  would 
not  be  a  "proportionate  increase  in  silk  consumption. 

(2)  TJhcn  during  tnc  period  1329-1934  the  prices  of  silk  were  de- 
clining sharply,  r;orld  production  did  not  decline  proportionally. 

(3)  The  visible  supely  increased  during  the  period  of  nrico  decline 
in  1929-1934. 


(4)  There  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  business  con- 
ditions in  tnc  United  States  and  the  price  of  silk. 

(5)  The  consumption  of  rayon  continued  to  increase  during  the 
1923-1933  period  of  silk-price  decline,  "out  not  until  1933  did  the  con- 
sumption of  rayon  have  a  Barked  adverse  effect  upon  silk  consumption. 

(6)  For  the  years  19-^6  and  1337  the  price  of  silk  is  expected  to  be 
above  the  low  levels  of  1932-1334,  unless  silk  production  is  appreciably  in- 
creased aid  business  recovery  in  the  United  States  is  interrupted.     The  price 
is  not  expected  to  attain  the  high  levels  that  prevailed  between  1919  and  1929. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  SILK  III  UNITED  STATE S- JAPANESE  TRADE,  CONT'D 

A  summary  of  the  sta/tis.tical  analysis  upon  which  the  above  con- 
clusions are  "based  follows: 

Chart  A,   showing  silk  consumption  in  the  United  States,  illustrates 
the  trend  in  silk  consumption  wnich  cane  to  a  t  irning  point  in  1929  and 
then  declined,  to  present  levels.     Prices  declined' from  1929  until  the 
middle  of  1935,  when  they  began  to  recover  coincident  with  the  business 
recovery  in  ghe'  United  States,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  maintained  at 
tiie  present  level  during  1936.     What  happens  to  the  or  ice' of  silk  after  1936 
will  be  determined  by  three' factors :      (1)  World  supply  of  silk,   which  is 
closely  associated  with  price;   (2)  demand,  which  is  governed  largely  by 
business  conditions  in  the  United  States;  and  (3)  competition  of  rayon, 
which,   according  to  our  analysis,  has  been  an  important  factor  only  since 
1933. 

Chart  3,   snowing  the  relation  "between  silk  orices  and  consumption  in 
the  United  States  indicates  that,  when  prices  hove  been  at  high  levels,  a 
rise  of  $1.00  per  pound  was  associated  with  a  decline  in  consumption  of 
about  10,000,000  pounds;  but  when  prices  were  at  lower  levels  a  rise  of 
$1.00  was  associated  with  a  decline  in  consumption  of  5,000,000  pounds. 
Chart  C  shows  the  differences  in  consumption  measured  from  the  curve  for 
the  different  yours  as  related  to  business  conditions,  a/    A  change  in  the 
index  of  industrial  production  of  10  points  has  been  associated  on  the  aver- 
age with  a  change  in  silk  consumption,   amounting  to  5,000,090  pounds.  This 
means  that  with  the  price  remaining  the  same,   an  increa.se  in  the  business 
index  of  10  points  would  tend  to  increase  silk  consumption  by  about  5,000,000 
pounds.     During  the  years  1919,   1931,   and  1932,    sill:  consumption  was  higher 
than  could  be  explained  by  factors  of  price  and  business  conditions.  For 
the  years  1933-1935  consumption  of  silk  was  lower  than  these  two  factors 
would  indicate.     It  appears  that  for  1933-1936  rayon  has  been,   and  will  be, 
a  f i-.ctor  in  reducing  silk  consumption,  b/ 

In  view  of  the  relationships  shown  in  the  above- mentioned  charts  and 
the  fairly  favorable  prospect  for  business  improvement  for  the  next  few 
years  in  the  United  States,   it  does  not  appear  that  silk  prices  will  fall  to 
the  low  levels  of  1932-1934,  unless  production  is  appreciably  increased. 

a/  In  Chart  3  the  average  price  per  pound  of  raw  silk  in  the  United  States 
has  bee:-1,  plotted  against  the  consumption  of  silk  during  the  same  year.  The 
full  line  indicate  s  the  estimated  relation  between  price  and  consumption. 
Deviations  from  the  line  for  any  given  price  indicate  that  consumption  dur- 
ing this  year  was  higher  (or  lower,   as  the.  case  may  be)  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  relation,     positive  and  negative  deviations  for  each  year 
were  then  measured  and  plotted  against  industrial  production  to  see  if  the 
differences  could  bo  accounted  for  by  this  factor.     Tnis  is  shown  in  Chart  C, 
the  deviations  having  been  taken  directly  from  chart  3. 
b/  The  volume  of  silk  and  rayon  c  nsumption  for  1936  is  estimated. 
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THE  POSITION  0?  SILK  IS  UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE  TRADE,  CONT'D 

On  the  other  hand,   it  is  not  exoected  that  silk  "orices  will  reach  trie  high 
levels  of  1919-1929.     It  is  quite  probable  that  the  relation  curve  of  silk 
consumption  (chart  3)  to  price  will  shift  downward.     In  the  estimate  for 
1935  an  allowance  for  such  a  shift  was  made.     If,   in  the  next  few  years, 
rayon  should  continue  to  he  a  factor  in  reducing  silk  consumption,  the 
amount  of  silk  consumed  at  different  prices  may  he  illustrated  "by  a  curve 
approximately  in  the  position,  of  the  lower  carve.     This  curve  assumes  an 
almcst  50-percent  decline  in  the  consumption  of  silk  in  woven  goods  but- 
only  a  small  loss  in  knit  goods. 

Rayon  versus  silk 

In  the  analysis  cf  the  outlook  it  is  assumed  that  no  further  decrease 
in  rayon  prices  during  1935  will  take  place.    This  assumption  seems  well 
supported  because  of  recent  rises  in  rayon  after  a  decline,  and  improved 
general  conditions  supporting  the  rise  in  prices.     Our  studies  have  failed 
to  show  any  appreciable  effect  of  silk  prices  on  rayon  prices  (see  chart  D). 
It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  causes  of  rayon  price  developments  without 
considerable  study  and  access  to  data  on  costs,  but  it  seems  that  the  down- 
ward trend  in  rayon  prices  was  due  to  competition  within  the  industry, 
coupled  with  improved  methods  of  production  and  consequent  reduction  of  cost 

Since  1933  rayon  competition  has  evidently  affected  the  use  of  silk 
to  some  extent  in  broad  woven  goods,  particularly  dress  goods.     Even  if 
rayon  prices  .are  not  reduced  in  the  near  future,   improved  methods  of  adapta- 
tion are  expected  to  increase  its  uses  in  these  goods.     The  aggregate  con- 
sumption of  rayon  yarn  used  in  the  production  of  broad  woven  goods  in  1933 
exceeded  the  aggregate  rayon  consumption  in  all  textile  mills  the  preceding 
year.     Fabrics  in  chief  value  of  rayon  represented  57  percent  of  the  total 
yardage  cf  all  types  of  broad  goods  (exclusive  of  silk  fabrics)  woven  in 
silk  and  rayon-making  mills  in  1933  as  against  only  slightly  more  than  17 
percent  of  the  aggregate  yardage  in  1929. 

Rayon  consumption  still  shows  an  upward  trend,  which  has  continued 
since  1920,  while  the  decline  in  silk  consumption  since  1929  has  apparently 
been  arrested.     The  rise  in  the  consumption  of  silk  in  1935  over  that  of 
1934  seems  to  indicate  this  fact.     For  the  next  few  years  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  to  what  extent  the  increase  in  rayon  consumption  will  affect 
silk  consumption.     Silk  seems  to  be  in  a  good  position  to  maintain  its 
place  in  the  knit-goods  field  and  to  withstand ^considerable  price  pressure. 
Increase  in  the  knit-goods  field,  with  improvement  in  general  conditions, 
will  partially  offset  losses  in  the  woven-goods  field,  but  it  is  net  ex- 
pected that  silk  will  regain  the  ground  lost  since  1929.    Assuming  a  severe 
reduction  of  50  percent  in  silk  for  woven  goods,  coupled  with  little  or  no 
change  in  knit  goods,   the  total  consumption  cf  silk  in  America  would  still 
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THE  POSITION  OF  SILK  IF  UNITED  STATES- JAPANESE  TRADE ,  CONT'D 

"be  around  50,000,000  pounds  per  year*     Judging  by  supply  and  price  rela- 
tionships in  the  past  and  the  silk  production  control  in  Japan  which  is 
"being  instituted  nor;,  the  value  of  silk  imports  from  Japan  for  the  next 
few  years-  can  "be  maintained  near  $100,000,000,  or  close  to  the  equivalent 
value  of  American  cotton  exports  to  Japan. 

Price  and  v;orld  supply  of  s ilk 

It  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  conservative  price 
now  prevailing,  that  production  he  held  down.     Chart  E  shows  the  trend  in 
world  supply  and  in  raw  silk  prices  in  the  United  States  from  1925  through 
1935.     The  trend  in  the  former  has  been  upward  and  that  of  the  latter  down- 
ward, except  for  the  2  years  1934  and  1935.     An  increase  in  the  world 
visible  supply  of  20,000  bales  lias  beer,  associated  roughly  with  a  price  de- 
crease of  $50  per  bale.    This-  is,  of  course,  modified  by  demand  factors. 
Chart  F  shows  the  visible  supply  increasing  from  1930  to  1933,  although 
production  was  lower.     This  also  helps  to  explain  chart  C-,  according  to 
which  declines  in  world  production  from  1930  to  1934  'were  not  associated 
with  higher  prices.     A  further  decline  in  1935  has  been  followed  by  higher 
prices  as  supplies  have  been  brought  more  into  line  with  requirements. 
It  appears,  however ,  that  prices  have  not  risen  as  much  as  they  would  have 
under  former  conditions,  thus  indicating  a  somewhat  lower  demand.  With 
the  improved  demand  conditions  anticipated,  a  world  supply  near  present 
levels  should  commend  some what  higher  prices  in  the  United  States  than 
those  we  have  assumed  in  our  analysis  (an  increase  from  $1.35  to  $1.80). 

Control  of  silk  production  and  prices  in  Japan  a/ 

Our  study  indicates  (see  charts  I  and  J)  that  the  size  of  the 
cocoon  crop  in  Japan  did  not  decline  with  the  decline  in  prices  of  the 
preceding  year  as  would  be  expected,  but  on  the  contrary  actually  showed 
a  slight  tendency  to  increase  with  the  decrease  in  silk  prices.     Chart  H 
shows  the  relation  between  the  price  and  supply  of  raw  silk  in  Japan,  Al- 
though there  is  an  apparent  high  correlation  between  price  and  supply,  the 
evidence  here  is  not  conclusive,  due,  among  other  things,  to  the  high  posi- 
tive correlation  which  exists  between  supply  of  silk  and  other  factors 
which  affect  the  price.    Among  the  most  important  of  these  other  factors 
are  general  business  activity  and  the  price  of  rayon  in  the  United  States. 

To  bring  about  a  better  relationship  between  production  and  prices 
and  to  lift  prices  above  the  unprofitable  level,  the  Japanese  Government 


a/  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  Japanese  silk  control,  see  "Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets",  March  2,  1936. 
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has  "been  seriously  considering  in  1S34-35  the  problem  of  controlling  silk 
production.     The  history  of  the  Japanese  silk  industry  during  the  last  25 
years  is  replete  with  attempts  to  maintain  the  price  of  silk  "by  means  of 
government  loans  and  subsidies,  government  purchases  of  surplus  silk,  and 
restrictions  of  silk  sales  and  output.     Since  the  economic  depression  of 
1930,  it  has  "become  fairly  obvious  that  the  raw  silk  industry  is  in  need 
of  more  then  temporary  government  measures  to  meet  the  slump  of  the  silk 
marke  t . 

The  existing  situation  is  compelling  the  Government  to  examine 
thoroughly  and  prescribe  new  remedies  for  the  various  "branches  of  the  in- 
dustry.    Throughout,  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  authorities  has  been  in 
favor  of  price  maintenance  for  silk  as  a  high— quality  filer.    With  this 
in  mind,  the  Government  has  inaugurated  a  program  of  reducing  by  400,000 
acres  the  total  mulberry  area,  which  amounted  in  recent  years  to  1,500,000 
acres.     The  cocoon  raisers  in  general  are  being  urged  to  deversify  their 
farming,  thereby  mitigating  the  effect  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
cocoons. 

Other  far-reaching  measures  have  been  enacted  during  the  last  2  or 
3  years.     Chief  among  these  is  the  license  system  law,  according  to  which 
no  filature  of  any  size  can  be  built  without  first  acquiring  a  government 
license.    According  to  the  same  law,  the  Government  has  the  right  to  exer- 
cise active  control  over  the  filatures  already  established.  Furthermore, 
through  legislative  enactments  the  Japanese  authorities  have  acquired  con- 
siderable control  over  the  production  of  silkworm  eggs.     The  basic  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  raw-silk  industry,  including  government  con- 
trol of  extorts,  is  still  under  consideration  and  has  not  yet  attained  the 
status  of  a  law.     In  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Japanese  parliament,  pro- 
visions are  included  to  regulate  prices  and  production  of  cocoons;  export 
trade  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  formation  of  an  export  raw  silk  sales 
control  association,  which,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Government, 
will  establish  maximum  standard  prices,  control  trade  practices,  and  gener- 
ally supervise  and  regulate  the  entire  export  of  silk  in  order  to  maintain 
prices  at  desirable  levels. 

The  control  of  tl     price  of  silk  has  proved  difficult  of  realiza- 
tion.   A  study  of  Japanese  silk  prices  for  the  past  25  years  shows  that 
the  effectiveness  of  government  mea.sures  to  control  prices  depended,  to 
a  large  extent,  upon  the  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Pros- 
perity in  the  United  States  was  reflected  in  higher  prices  paid  for  Japanese 
silk,  *..hile  depression  meant  lower  silk  prices.     It  rema.ins  to  be  seen, 
therefore,  whether  the  application  of  the  new  government  measures  will 
succeed  irrespective  of  the  influence  which  might  be  exerted  by  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States. 
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